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”...  To  him  [her]  that  over- 
cometh  will  I give  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God....  I Jesus  have  sent 
you  these  things....  I am  the 
root  and  the  offspring  of 
David  and  the  bright  and 
morning  star.” 

— Revelations  2:  7, 16 
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Editorial 

Turning 

. For  behold,  to  gazing  there  is  a bourn, 

And  the  more  gazed-upon  world 
fain  would  flourish  in  love. 

Work  of  sight  is  done, 
do  now  heart  work 
on  those  images  in  you  . . 

— Rainer  M.  Rilke  from  the  poem  ‘Turning” 

As  earth  in  our  hemisphere  moves  toward  its 
longest  night  at  winter  solstice  and  then  toward 
lengthening  light,  and  many  welcome  this  anticipated 
revolution  in  celebrations  of  light  or  in  the  rebirth  of 
love  in  the  Christ-child,  an  inward  turning  may  be 
realized  — unplanned,  surprising,  arising  out  of 
stillness  and  a long  habit  of  attention.  The  axis  of 
one’s  life  may  tilt  toward  openness,  toward  the 
unknown  and  its  enlarged  possibilities.  (This  may,  of 
course,  occur  in  any  season.) 

Thus  it  is  that  I know  it  is  time  to  take  seriously 
the  advice  of  my  chief  teacher  among  poets,  Rainer 
Rilke.  It  is  time  to  plan  the  “bourn”  of  this  editorial 
service  which  has  been  so  much  the  heart  of  my 
experiences  within  the  Religious  Society  the  past 
twelve  years.  Not  because  I love  this  task  and  Friends 
less,  but  because  my  personal  life  is  opening  in  other 
directions.  I need  to  be  freed  from  professional 
responsibilities  so  I may  do  other  heart  work.  Some  of 
this  will  be  writing.  I hope  to  complete  an  anthology 
of  writings  from  Friends  Bulletin  archives  (a  project 
approved  by  the  Bulletin  Committee)  with  the 
assistance  of  Elsa  Clines,  former  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

So  it  was  in  early  October  during  the  regular  Fall 
meeting  of  the  Bulletin  Committee,  I discussed  with 
Friends  my  clear  leading  to  plan  for  my  retirement  as 
editor  by  October  1,  1991.  I reassured  them  of  the 
rightness  of  this  decision  — its  friendliness  and  its 
timing,  and  that  I will  assist  them  in  anyway  needful 
in  the  search  for  a new  editor  and  during  the  time  of 
transition.  I am  joyous  in  this  movement  toward  the 
next  things  — whatever  life  is  planning  for  me. 


Just  the  right  Friend  has  already  been  prepared  to 
take  over  this  work  of  communication  within  our 
three  western  unprogrammed  Yearly  Meetings.  It  will 
be  exciting  for  Bulletin  Committee  to  discover  and  to 
recommend  this  new  editor.  If  you  wish  further 
information  about  the  search,  please  read  the  Bulletin 
Committee’s  announcement  on  the  back  cover. 


This  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  is  a canticle  of  life 
beginning  with  our  first  publication  of  the  work  of 
artist  Cathy  Weber,  Friend  from  Heartland  Meeting 
in  Dillon,  MT,  whose  “Tree  Quilt”  arises  on  our 
cover. 

William  Matchett,  University  Meeting,  poet  and 
retired  professor  of  English,  sketched  a portrait  of  his 
friendship  with  Henry  and  Lydia  Cadbury  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth  Cadbury  Musgrave  has  generously 
provided  family  photographs  as  accompaniment. 

Betty  Peckham,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting, 
reminisces  on  the  early  years  of  marriage  to  Kelly 
Peckham  during  which  their  lives  were  circumscribed 
by  Kelly’s  Civilian  Public  Service  work  and  her  efforts 
to  share  what  she  could  of  his  life. 

How  we  appreciate  persons  who  act  from  the  heart 
in  whatever  sphere!  Included  in  this  group  are  those 
peace  makers  who  are  travelling  to  the  Middle  East  to 
ascertain  conditions  first-hand.  Bea  Miller  of  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  has  written  an  account  of  such  a 
recent  investigation. 

Returning  to  the  tree  of  life  quote  from  Revela- 
tions, on  our  cover,  can  we  take  these  images  as 
meditations  for  the  turning  of  the  year,  for  the 
turnings  of  our  lives?  From  our  own  experiences  what 
can  each  of  us  say  in  answer  to  them? 

What  is  it  we  are  to  overcome? 

What  shall  be  given  us  to  eat  from  the 
tree  of  life? 

Where  is  the  paradise  of  God?  What  is  its  nature? 

What  are  our  experiences  of  rootedness  (or 
rootlessness) 

and  of  the  bright  and  morning  star? 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Henry  and  Lydia  Cadbury ^ August  1962,  Photo  courtesy 
of  Elizabeth  Cadbury  Musgrave, 

Memories  of  Henry  and  Lydia 
Cadbury 

by  William  H,  Matchett,  University  Meeting 

Somewhat  belatedly,  I have  been  reading  Margaret 
Hope  Bacon’s  fine  biography  of  Henry  Cadbury,  Let 
This  Life  Speak  (University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
1987),  and  it  has  been  stirring  my  own  memories  of 
him.  He  touched  so  many  lives  that  it  is  perhaps  self- 
indulgent,  not  to  say  presumptuous,  to  put  one’s  own 
experiences  forward,  but  I offer  these  for  what  interest 
they  may  have  for  others  — and  because  Shirley  Ruth 
insisted  that  “such  things  should  be  recorded  before,” 
ominously,  “it  is  too  late.” 

1 knew  of  Henry  Cadbury  quite  early  in  my 
Chicago  boyhood,  and  may  have  met  him  when  he 
visited  there,  but  my  first  clear  memory  of  him  was 
when  I was  a student  at  Westtown,  around  1940. 
Margaret  Bacon  writes  that  Henry  Cadbury,  during 
the  year  that  he  taught  at  the  University  Latin  School 
in  Chicago  (1904-5),  was  “befriended  by  a Chicago 
Quaker  family,  the  William  Matchetts”  (p.  14).  Since 
my  grandfather  had  himself,  thirty  years  before  that. 


arrived  in  Chicago  as  an 
orphan  immigrant  of  about 
Henry  Cadbury’s  age,  he  no 
doubt  had  a sympathetic 
understanding  of  the 
loneliness  of  a young  man  cut 
off  from  home  and  family.  It 
was,  however,  with  my  father, 
James  Matchett,  two  years 
younger,  that  the  close 
friendship  developed.  They 
were  together  frequently  that 
year,  especially  in  the 
activities  of  the  lively 
Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a 
somewhat  more  ecumenical 
version  of  Young  Friends. 
Though  Henry  Cadbury  was 
in  Chicago  for  only  the  one 
academic  year,  the  depth  of 
the  bond  formed  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  men 
continued  to  cherish  it.  On  a visit  to  Westtown, 
more  than  thirty  years  later,  Henry  Cadbury  saw  my 
name  on  a list  and  sought  me  out  to  introduce 
himself. 

Though  I saw  him  at  various  functions  through  the 
next  few  years,  my  first  chance  for  closer  acquaintance 
came  during  the  war  years  when,  a conscientious 
objector,  1 found  myself  assigned,  as  a guinea  pig,  to 
the  Psycho- Acoustic  Laboratory  in  the  basement  of 
Harvard’s  Memorial  Hall.  From  1943  to  46,  our  paths 
crossed  regularly,  as  they  would  again  from  1949  to 
54.  Most  Sundays  1 saw  him  at  Cambridge  Friends 
Meeting;  in  their  home  on  Buckingham  Place,  Henry 
and  Lydia  Cadbury  frequently  entertained  for  dinner, 
or  an  evening  of  games  and  singing,  c.o.’s  from  our 
unit,  from  the  unit  at  Mass.  General  Hospital,  and 
others  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  the  Boston 
area;  and  then  Henry  Cadbury,  on  his  way  home  on 
his  bicycle,  occasionally  dropped  by  at  the  basement 
door  at  the  east  end  of  Memorial  Hall  at  closing  time 
just  to  say  hello  to  us  as  we  were  coming  out  and  to 
ask  how  things  were  going. 

One  winter  day,  1 remember,  Henry  Cadbury 
app'^ared  at  the  reception  window  mid-moming, 
which  v/as  unusual,  wanting  to  see  John  Cary  and  me, 
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the  two  in  the  unit  whom  he  felt  he  knew  best.  He 
told  us  he  was  about  to  leave  on  one  of  his  frequent 
trips  to  Philadelphia  but,  this  time,  he  was  worried: 
he  was  going  to  be  gone  for  four  days  and  their 
furnace  was  acting  up.  He  was  afraid  Lydia  might  be 
caught  without  heat.  He  wondered  whether  we  might 
be  willing  to  go  over  after  work  each  evening  and 
check  on  the  situation,  giving  us  explicit  instructions 
as  to  just  what  should  be  done  to  keep  the  furnace 
running. 

This  was  fine,  but  apparently  he  neglected  to  tell 
Lydia  Cadbury  of  the  precaution  he  had  taken.  The 
result  was  that,  when  we  appeared  the  first  evening  at 
Buckingham  Place,  more  or  less  at  dinner  time,  she 
was  taken  aback. 

“Henry’s  not  here,”  she  greeted  us. 

“We  know.  He’s  in  Philadelphia.  We  came  to 
look  at  the  furnace.” 

Lydia  Cadbury  had,  in  most  circumstances,  a 
somewhat  harsh  voice;  her  surprise  at  this  announce- 
ment raised  it  several  pitches:  “Look  at  the  furnace! 
How  bizarre!  Why  would  anyone  want  to  look  at  a 
fiirnace?” 

So  we  explained.  Her  expression  changed  from 
moderate  exasperation  to  amused  affection  and  she 
said,  “Henry  was  worried  about  me?  Isn’t  he  fascinat- 
ing!” We  knew  then  what  a fine  marriage  it  was. 

As  Margaret  Bacon  reports,  people  no  doubt  came 
to  Cambridge  Meeting  hoping  to  hear  Henry  Cadbury 
speak  — and  they  were  often  disappointed.  Their 
expectation  was  more  of  a curb  than  a goad  for  him. 
He  spoke  only  when  he  felt  it  right  to  do  so.  Most 
often,  when  he  did  speak,  he  began  with  a quotation 
from  the  bible  on  the  basis  of  which  he  pulled 
together  the  sometimes  diverse  strands  of  earlier 
speaking.  It  was  low  key,  sometimes  humourous, 
always  thought- provoking  and  deeply  affecting.  The 
desire  to  hear  him  speak  was  natural  and  hard  to 
avoid. 

When,  after  the  war,  I finally  graduated  from 
Swarthmore,  I had  my  choice  of  several  graduate 
programs  in  English.  I chose  Harvard  less  from  the 
demonstrable  excellence  of  its  English  Department 
than  from  the  fact  that  I would  be  able  to  take  courses 
simultaneously  under  Henry  Cadbury  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  It  was  not  just  friendship  that  led  to 
my  desire  to  study  with  him,  it  was  his  reputation  as  a 


New  Testament  scholar.  My  own  interest  in  the  New 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  was 
then  at  a keen  pitch,  aroused  by  repeated  participa- 
tion in  group  studies  of  the  Henry  Burton  Sharman’s 
Record  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  I was  sure  that  Henry 
Cadbury’s  classes  could  provide  me  with  a wealth  of 
background  information  as  well  as  challenging  ideas. 

As  they  did.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the 
Department  of  English  was  not  willing  to  give  me 
credit  for  more  than  two  courses  outside  its  own 
program.  Having  used  those  up  in  two  semesters  of 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  I proceeded  to 
audit  two  further  courses  the  next  year,  he  graciously 
allowing  me  to  sit  in  the  back  of  the  room  even 
though  I could  not  register  officially. 

Thus  I heard  Henry  Cadbury  lecture  twice  a week 
through  four  semesters.  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  Problems  in  the  Gospels,  and  Paul. 

The  lengthy  process  of  my  formal  education 
brought  me  in  contact  with  many  fine  teachers  (as 
well  as  some  duds);  it  brought  me  four  I would  truly 
consider  great.  One  of  them,  Carroll  Brown  (Lydia 
Cadbury’s  brother)  at  Westtown,  used  the  classroom 
as  a kind  of  theatre  and  stimulated  his  students  to 
thought  through  the  sheer  — and  sometimes 
outrageous  — drama  of  his  presentations:  one, 
Archibald  MacLeish,  whom  I was  privileged  to  assist 
at  Harvard,  gave  formally  composed  and  intensely  felt 
lectures,  drawing  heavily  on  quoted  observations  from 
student  journals  to  which  he  responded  sympatheti- 
cally, even  as  he  modified  them  and  combined  them 
into  a deeper  perception  of  the  poetry  he  was 
discussing;  one,  Swarthmore ’s  Elizabeth  Cox  Wright 
(later  my  mother-in-law),  achieved  her  effects 
through  her  dedication  to  the  life  of  the  mind 
(though  never  losing  sight  of  its  balance  in  the  rest  of 
life),  the  brilliance  with  which  she  challenged 
opinions  and  probed  for  intellectual  precision.  The 
fourth,  Henry  Cadbury,  was  no  less  brilliant,  but 
seemingly  less  intense  than  any  of  these. 

Margaret  Bacon  speaks  a number  of  times  of  Henry 
Cadbury’s  use  of  the  Socratic  method.  “As  a teacher, 
whether  at  Haverford  or  at  Earlham  ...  his  method 
was  entirely  Socratic”  (p.  30).  In  the  thirties,  in 
classes  at  Andover  and  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminaries  and  at  Harvard,  “He  was  refining  his 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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(Henry  & Lydia  Cadbury:  continued  from  page  65) 
Socratic  method  in  the  classroom,  learning  to  lead  his 
students  to  new  discoveries  by  asking  a series  of 
questions  so  adroit  that  they  found  themselves  giving 
voice  to  new  thoughts”  (p.  71).  That  is  a fine  descrip- 
tion of  the  method,  and  it  is,  under  some  circum- 
stances, a fine  method.  1 can  only  say  that,  in  the 
course  in  which  I participated,  I never  observed 
Henry  Cadbury  to  use  it. 


Henry  and  Lydia  Cadbury  at  Black  Log  Camp,  Summer 
1 948.  Photo  courtesy  of  Elizabeth  Cadbury  Musgrave. 

He  did  ask  questions  (though  some  of  these  were 
rhetorical),  and  certainly  he  welcomed  questions  and 
responses  from  his  students,  but  what  he  was  doing 
can  only  be  described  as  informal  lecturing.  (Since 
the  next  sentence  on  Bacon’s  page  71  speaks  of  “the 
wittiness  of  his  [classroom]  lectures,”  she  is  not 
making  his  dependence  upon  the  Socratic  method  as 
entire  as  she  seems  at  times  to  claim.)  In  these 
courses,  he  was  dispensing  information  and  clearly 
challenging  us  to  think  about  it.  He  carefully 
distinguished  between  the  evidence  and  opinions 
about  the  evidence;  he  laid  out  a variety  of  opinions, 
not  only  having  us  read  a wide  range  of  scholars  but 
bringing  in  their  view  on  disputed  points  as  he 


proceeded;  he  also  made  his  own  opinions  clear.  He 
often  concluded  that  there  was,  on  a given  point,  such 
insufficient  or  contradictory  evidence  that  no  answer 
could  be  decisive. 

With  so  much  to  be  covered,  the  Socratic  method 
would  have  been  inappropriate  for  these  graduate 
courses.  Whether  that  is  a sufficient  explanation  of 
the  seeming  contradiction,  whether  Henry  Cadbury 
had  been  willing  to  abandon  the  Socratic  method  as 
he  grew  older,  or  whether  Margaret  Bacon  has 
overemphasized  it  earlier,  I do  not  know.  I do  know 
that  I would  have  been  disappointed,  my  hopes 
frustrated,  had  those  two  years  been  spent  in  the  slow 
process  of  working  through  the  education  of  that 
room  full  of  diverse  students.  I wanted  precisely  the 
information  and  the  approach  he  gave  us. 

There  was  nothing  formal  or  dramatic  about  these 
lectures,  but  they  were  packed  with  information  and 
ideas.  He  simply  stood  in  front  of  the  room  and 
spoke,  without  any  notes  in  hand.  Sometimes  one 
thing  would  remind  him  of  another  and  he  would  go 
off  at  a tangent,  but  he  would  catch  himself  at  it, 
make  a joke  of  it  and  pick  up  the  thread  again.  I have 
full  notes  of  three  of  the  four  semesters  and  the  or- 
ganization, the  logical  progression,  is  most  impressive 
even  in  this  second-hand  form  — more  so,  perhaps, 
than  it  was  at  the  time.  Each  day  began  with  a 
sentence  or  two  linking  what  he  was  about  to  say  with 
where  he  had  left  off,  but  I don’t  remember  ever 
hearing  him  say  (as,  in  my  own  teaching,  I later  found 
I had  frequently  to  say),  “In  our  last  session,  I forgot  to 
mention.”  If,  between  classes,  he  had  afterthoughts 
about  ommissions,  they  did  not  show  up  as  returns  to 
correct  what  he  had  said  before:  he  continued  on  in 
his  quiet  comprehensive  way. 

Let  me  give  a little  anthology  of  passages  from  my 
notes  of  his  lectures,  chosen  to  show,  I trust,  the 
balance  of  this  fine  mind. 

On  John:  It  is  aimed  at  any  audience  that  could 
read  Greek,  not  at  the  intelligentsia.  “Of  great 
comfort  to  the  simple-minded.”  It  is  a myth  that 
this  is  a highly  abstruse  philosophical  work.  The 
Greek  is  idiomatic  and  simple.  The  Logos  is  a tour 
de  force  and  not  pervasive  in  the  book.  The  same 
things  are  said  about  it  that  were  usually  said  about 
Wisdom  in  Hebrew  writings;  it  is,  in  other  word,  as 
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close  to  Judaism  as  to  Hellenism. 

On  the  long  speeches  in  Acts:  It  was  in  the 
speeches  that  an  author  of  history  could  display 
his  skill.  Inventing  was  more  common  than 
remembering.  Acts  is,  however,  still  useful,  for  it 
shows  us  at  least  what  a 1st  century  Christian 
thought  it  appropriate  for  Peter  and  Paul  to  say. 

On  miracles:  Miracle  means  something  to  be 
wondered  at.  That  they  are  strange  and  that  they 
were  intended  to  call  attention  to  Jesus  would  be 
clear  to  1st  century  readers,  but  when  modern 
readers  claim  that  the  events  are  supernatural  and 
violate  natural  laws,  they  are  using  concepts  the 
1st  century  did  not  have....  Miracles  have  no 
moral  significance.  Virtue  was  proved  in  other 
ways.  Miracles  could  be  worked  by  Beelzebub  also. 

The  fact  that  a feature  in  the  gospels  coincides 
with  the  belief  of  the  early  Church  is  the  reason  for 
its  continued  presence,  but  is  not  an  argument/or 
or  against  its  originating  with  Jesus. 

Commenting  on  student  papers  on  the  aim  of 
Jesus:  Many  talked  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  a prophet 
and  reformer.  A better  approach  than  calling  him 
a messiah.  One  big  advantage  is  that  it  relates  him 
closely  to  Judaism.  The  papers  show  a fair  ability 
to  dissociate  aim  from  success.  Reform  is  the  aim; 
revolution  the  result.  “It  is  the  people  who  sit  on 
the  lid  who  cause  the  explosion.” 

People  in  the  ancient  world  tended  to  live 
passively,  without  plan.  “Let  the  will  of  God  be 
done”  is  not  “Let  me  do  it”  but  “Let  me  take  it.” 

The  Christians  were  bound  to  take  everything 
that  happened  to  Jesus  as  God’s  purpose,  and 
therefore  either  known  to  Jesus  in  advance  or  his 
own  purpose.  Therefore,  the  death  had  to  be 
purposed  for  good,  and  this  has  completely  ob' 
scured  whatever  did  occur. 

The  general  tendency  is  to  show  the  common 
people  favorable  to  Jesus,  the  leaders  unfavorable. 
The  evidence  is  stronger  for  the  latter  than  for  the 
former. 

Liberal  scholars  have  a great  deal  of  trouble 
with  Jesus  promising  the  near  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  and  being  wrong. 

One  has  to  decide  how  much  of  his  teaching  is 
valid  out  of  the  setting  in  which  it  occurred. 


I often  wonder  what  was  going  on  in  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  others  in  the  classroom,  for  there  was  a 
wide  theological  range.  Southern  Baptists  among 
them,  and  they  were  taking  into  their  own  notes 
information  and  ideas  which,  if  they  were  paying 
attention,  should  have  shaken  them  to  their  founda- 
tions. Were  they  listening?  Were  they  shaken  later 
when  they  reread  their  notes?  Or  were  they  somehow 
impervious  to  the  experience?  It  was  all  presented  so 
placidly  that  the  threat  in  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
obvious.  They  seemed  uniformly  to  respect  and 
admire  him,  and  their  questions  seemed  genuine 
requests  for  further  clarification,  not  challenges. 

The  absence  of  notes  was  most  impressive.  What 
Henry  Cadbury’s  preparation  for  individual  classes 
may  have  been,  I don’t  know,  but  clearly  he  had  it  all 
in  his  head. 

There  was  one  exception,  one  occasion  on  which 
he  did  speak  from  notes,  and  it  is  one  I will  not  forget. 
This  was  Henry  Cadbury’s  summary  lecture  on  the 
religion  of  Paul,  the  final  lecture  in  that  class  and  the 
final  lecture  in  my  four  semesters.  It  was  masterly, 
drawing  together  all  the  strands  of  the  course,  and  I 
found  at  the  end  of  the  hour  that  I had  been  sitting 
there  enthralled  and  had  neglected  to  write  anything 
at  all.  It  was  then  that  I became  aware  that,  contrary 
to  custom,  Henry  Cadbury  had  himself  been  referring 
to  notes.  He  had  presumably  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
he  ommitted  nothing  in  this  particular  summary.  So, 
going  up  to  him  after  class  to  thank  him,  I admitted 
that  I had  taken  no  notes  and  asked  whether  I might 
borrow  his. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “thee  may  have  them.” 

I protested  that  I wouldn’t  want  to  deprive  him 
and  he  gave,  with  a smile  half  shy  and  half  sly,  a 
response  which  sheds  light  upon  his  greatness  as  a 
teacher:  “Oh,  I wouldn’t  dare  keep  them.  I might  be 
tempted  to  use  them  again." 

Though  I had  only  the  two  years  of  formal  classes 
with  Henry  Cadbury,  I had  a total  of  eight  years  in  the 
Cambridge  Friends  Meeting  with  him.  For  much  of 
that  time  he  was  clerk  of  the  meeting  and,  toward  the 
end  of  my  stay  in  Cambridge,  I served  with  him  for 
several  years  on  Ministry  and  Counsel.  Despite  the 
variety  of  claims  on  his  attention,  he  was  always  fully 
present  at  whatever  he  was  doing.  I have  never 
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(Henry  & Lydia  Cadbury:  continued  from  page  67) 
known  as  satisfactory  a clerk.  Not  only  was  he  adept 
at  discerning  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  but,  though  he 
had  no  recording  clerk,  he  read  out  fully  formed 
minutes,  for  acceptance  or  rephrasing,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  result  that  they  were  complete  and 
approved  before  we  departed.  There  was  none  of  the 
uncomfortable  process  of  considering  the  minutes  a 
month  later,  with  those  who  had  been  present 
differing  as  to  whether  the  words  reflect  accurately 
what  they  think  occurred. 

I did  learn  part  of  the  secret  of  this  remarkable 
performance:  Henry  Cadbury  wrote  the  minutes  in 
advance!  Well,  not  exactly,  but  he  did  prepare  a set 


Lydia  and  Henry  Cadbury,  50th  Wedding  Anniversary,  1 966. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Elizabeth  Cadbury  Musgrave. 


of  minutes  following  the  agenda,  leaving  blanks  in 
which  he  could  fill  in  “approved”  or  “not  approved” 
for  the  various  more  or  less  routine  items  he  knew 
were  coming  up,  and  leaving  large  blanks  where  more 
would  be  needed.  He  did  sometimes  compose  in 
advance  minutes  of  the  way  he  expected  a matter 
would  be  settled,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for  alteration 
should  the  meeting  take  an  unexpected  turn.  So  his 
minutes  were  indeed  organized  in  advance,  though  he 
still  did  a remarkable  amount  of  immediate  and  most 
felicitous  composing. 

After  I had  moved  to  Seattle,  I naturally  saw 
considerably  less  of  Henry  Cadbury,  though  I did  get 
East  occassional ly,  particularly  for  meetings  of  the 
AFSC  Representative  Council,  at  which  we  would  be 
together  for  several  days.  And  then  there  was  the 
memorable  visit  that  Henry  and  Lydia  Cadbury  made 
to  Seattle  in  1960.  Margaret  Bacon  speaks  of  his 
having  “agreed  to  visit  the  Seattle  office  of  the 
AFSC”  at  that  time  (p.  189).  He  did,  of  course,  visit 
the  AFSC  office  while  he  was  here,  but  that  was 
incidental.  Both  Cadburys  were  brought  to  Seattle  by 
the  (then-called)  Community  Programs  Committee  of 
University  Meeting  for  ten  days  of  visitation.  Henry 
Cadbury  spoke  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  the  first 
evening,  November  11th,  under  the  title  “What 
Should  Friends  Be  Doing?”  He  spoke  at  a seminar  for 
ministers  cosponsored  by  the  Greater  Seattle  Council 
of  Churches,  lectured  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  addressed  a chapel 
gathering  at  Seattle  Pacific  College  and  gave  three 
lectures,  “Three  New  Testament  Sources  of  Christian 
Thought  — Paul,  John  and  Jesus”  at  the  Meeting 
House.  Meanwhile  Lydia  Cadbury  met  with  the 
women’s  group  and  they  both  met  with  a young  adults 
group  then  active  in  the  meeting.  And  naturally 
there  were  numbers  of  potlucks  and  other  social 
occasions. 

To  give  them  a chance  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  all 
this,  we  saw  to  it  that  they  had  the  privacy  of  a hotel, 
rather  than  having  to  adapt  to  private  homes,  or  even 
one  home.  Even  so,  it  was  a hectic  schedule  and  they 
were  in  their  late  seventies.  Our  family  guest  book, 
when  they  came  out  for  a quiet  dinner  with  us  after 
Sunday  meeting,  has  Lydia  Cadbury  adding  the  word 
“Nap”  and  Henry  Cadbury  adding  “Me  too.” 

They  returned  to  Philadelphia  via  the  Canadian 
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Pacific,  which  was  to  give  them  three  days  of 
relaxation  before  starting  in  again.  Henry  Cadbury, 
writing  from  the  train  “a  note  to  thank  thee  again  for 
taking  us  to  the  station  (as  well  as  from  it)  and  for 
everything  in  between,”  speaks  primarily  of  the  beauty 
of  the  mountain  scenery.  Lydia  Cadbury,  from  home, 
gives  a very  different  account  of  their  journey: 

The  train  which  Bill  put  us  on  was  a wonder- 
ful parlor  car,  so  very  comfortable.  Arriving  in 
V ancouver  at  about  noon  we  got  dinner  first  at  the 
Restaurant  in  the  station;  then  we  walked  around, 
we  did  some  minor  shopping  such  as  fruits  and 
stamps,  and  finally  at  7 pm  we  got  on  to  our 
Toronto  train.  Here  we  had  a fine  state  room  and 
we  spread  out  a little;  all  hastily  snatched  up  and 
re-packed  along  past  Calgary  somewhere  because 
we  were  told  that  our  car  was  defective  and  had  to 
be  taken  off.  So  trailing  clothes  and  clothes 
hangers  we  got  out  of  our  car  and  stumbled  along 
to  another  precisely  similar  and  unpacked  again. 

Our  first  day  was  all  Rockies  and  we  stayed 
glued  to  the  view  in  the  Dome.  Next  day  was  all 
fir  trees  and  lakes.  We  did  not  have  any  plains  on 
this  Northern  route.  I am  much  discouraged  by 
the  poverty  and  ugliness  of  life  even  in  North 
America;  in  spite  of  alleged  wealth  we  saw  little 
beauty  or  comfort  on  our  long  ride  hither.  How- 
ever we  must  remember  that  wealthy  and  com- 
fortable persons  do  not  live  near  a railroad  track. 
Had  we  gone  more  deviously  via  a car  we  should 
have  seen  better  things. 

Toronto  we  reached  at  five  PM  after  3 solid 
days.  We  had  time  for  a good  walk  though  the  lit 
up  streets.  Then  we  got  into  another  sleeper  for 
Philadelphia.  However,  the  Reading  Terminal 
was  all  knocked  up  from  a recent  fire.  We  had  to 
change  trains  at  some  suburban  station  and  creep 
on  in.  Then  we  got  a trolley  and  came  on  out  to 
Haverford,  and  home  on  a taxi. 

Our  house  is  all  in  excellent  order,  including 
our  cat,  a vast  bunch  of  mail  awaited  us.  We  were 
gone  3 weeks  minus  2 days.  What  a journey ! from 
our  point  of  view  it  was  well  worth  it,  we  can  only 
hope  you  feel  that  too — We  do  feel  just  about 
rooted  in  Seattle  meeting  after  only  ten  days. 


Indeed  we  did  feel  it  worth  it:  that  visit  is  still 
remembered  as  one  of  the  highlights  of  our  meeting’s 
history. 

After  that,  there  were  only  a few  encounters  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  occasional  letters.  I might  quote  a 
delightful  story  from  one  of  the  latter  which  Henry 
Cadbury  wrote  us  in  Italy,  where  we  spent  a sabbati- 
cal: 

I was  at  Horence  in  1908  but  not  since. . . . Your 
welcome  card  with  the  picture  of  a doubtful  Dante 
landmark  is  characteristic  of  other  lands.  I was 
telling  my  classes  at  Pendle  Hill  apropos  2 
Corinthians  1 1 how  when  a guide  at  Damascus 
showed  us  the  window  thru  which  Paul  escaped  &. 

I replied  that  the  masonry  was  as  recent  as  the 
Arabic  period,  the  guide  assured  me  that  at  least 
the  hole  was  the  same  hole. 

In  the  course  of  expressing  my  pleasure  with 
Friendly  Heritage,  the  collection  of  Henry  Cadbury’s 
“Now  and  Then”  columns  from  the  Friends  IntellU 
gencer,  I apparently  expressed  a particular  interest  in 
the  philatelic  columns,  and  asked  for  further  informa- 
tion on  the  third  Susan  B.  Anthony  stamp,  since  I 
could  only  locate  two.  In  response  to  the  latter 
question,  he  wrote  simply,  “I  think  I was  wrong  in 
speaking  of  3 stamps  for  Susan  B.  Anthony.”  His 
respone  to  my  interest,  which  he  correctly  inferred  to 
indicate  a collector,  was  characteristically  generous. 

In  a second  letter,  some  weeks  after  the  first,  he  wrote: 

TTiee  will  find  in  Friends  Journal  for  May  15 
[1973]  another  extensive  issue  of  Quaker  stamps 
illustrated  in  a Letter  from  the  Past.  Since  I do  not 
collect  even  the  stamps  mentioned  in  these  letters 
and  I understand  thee  does,  I send  a set  that  I 
secured  before  writing  the  piece  on  British  Virgin 
Island;  I am  sending  them  with  my  best  wishes  and 
greetings. 

I cherish  the  thoughtfulness  as  much  as  the  stamps. 
I cherish  even  more  a sentence  from  the  first  of  this 
pair  of  letters:  “I  wish  we  saw  each  other  oftener,” 
followed  by  a typically  balanced  consideration:  “I  find 
that  even  old  associates  living  nearby  do  not  see  each 
other  much  oftener.” 


(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Henry  Cadbury  at  Haverford  College  Library,  Photo 
courtesy  AFSC  Philadelphia, 


50th  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  AFSC  at  Haverford 
College,  Colin  Belly  Executive  Secretary,  Cuts  Cake, 
Henry  Cadbury  and  Qilbert  White  Look  On,  April  29, 
1967,  Photo  courtesy  of  AFSC  Philadelphia, 


Learning  Pacifism;  1940-1945 

by  Betty  Peckham,  Redwood  Forest  lAeeting 


Edward  Thatcher’s  comments  on  his  Civilian 
Public  Service  wedding  day  evoked  many  memories 
for  me.  As  1 write  these  recollections,  1 hope  that 
many  more  men  and  women  will  share  their  experi- 
ences. 

CPS  was  a multi-faceted  life,  depending  on  the 
camp  or  unit,  on  its  director,  and  possibly  on  the 
region  of  the  country  where  the  units  were  located. 
CPS  affected  the  girl  friends  and  wives  of  the  CPS 
men  pervasively  — because  it  was  war  time,  of  course, 
but  also  because  the  wives  were  living  in  the  “real 
world”  often  among  people  who  had  never  heard  of 
Quakers  or  pacifism  before.  This  was  certainly  the 
case  for  me. 

When  I met  Kelly  Peckham  at  Antioch  College  in 
1940, 1 learned  that  he  was  a Quaker  and  had  just 
received  his  “Form  47”  preliminary  to  being  drafted. 
All  1 knew  of  Quakers  could  be  summed  up  in  the 
stories  of  William  Penn  and  the  Underground 
Railway  of  the  Civil  War.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
me  that  Quakers  existed  outside  of  history  books! 

When  I took  Kelly  home  to  meet  my  family,  we 
tried  to  explain  conscientious  objection  to  my  parents 
whose  background  was  small-town  German  Lutheran 
and  who  remembered  that  during  World  War  I, 
people  with  German  names  were  vilified,  had  eggs 
and  tacks  thrown  on  their  front  porches.  My  folks 
didn’t  want  to  go  through  that  again!  They  never 
understood  why  Kelly  was  a C.O.,  and  the  matter  was 
never,  ever,  mentioned  again. 

When  I became  a camp  follower  after  our  marriage, 
there  were  many  learning  experiences.  Kelly 
volunteered  for  the  CPS  unit  at  the  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  Mental  Hospital,  so  I was  a ward  attendant  ' 
for  awhile,  too.  It  was  there  when  I was  working  on 
the  wards  that  I learned  the  word  “catatonic”  and  how 
to  care  for  catatonic  patients.  We  had  our  first 
anniversary  on  night  duty  — a twelve  hour  shift  that 
began  at  6:00  p.m.  six  days  a week  and  on  the  seventh 
day  began  at  10:00  P.M.  At  some  point  the  hospital 
decided  that  working  wives  could  not  live  with  their 
CPS  husbands.  I went  to  my  family  to  stay  for  a few 
months  while  Kelly  found  a room  for  me  to  rent.  It 


(Henry  & Lydia  Cadbury:  continued  from  page  69) 

This  was  a year  before  his  death.  Several  years 
later,  there  was  a final  card  from  Lydia  Cadbury  from 
Medford  Leas: 


Dear  Matchetts:  happy  Christmas!  Seattle 
seems  a long  way  from  N.J.  & so  I doubt  if  I ever 
get  there  again  but  I recall  our  numerous  meetings 
in  the  past 

Lydia  C.C. 

Which  is  what  I have  tried,  briefly,  to  do  here. 
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was  difficult  to  find  a room,  since  Williamsburg  was 
crowded  with  the  families  of  soldiers  and  seabees  from 
nearby  military  camps.  The  room  found,  I went  back 
to  Williamsburg  and  worked  as  a waitress  in  a Greek 
hash  house.  All  the  other  waitresses  were  wives  of 
soldiers  who  never  understood  the  CPS  unit  in  the 
mental  hospital. 

Kelly’s  next  transfer  was  to  a CPS  camp  in 
Gatl inburg,  Tennessee  where  I went  to  work  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  Knoxville,  about  forty 
miles  away.  I was  in  the  General  Manager’s  section 
and  distinguished  myself — infuriated  my  supervisor 
— by  being  the  only  person  in  that  bell-wether 
department  who  did  not  buy  war  bonds  out  of  my 
salary.  I would  have  been  fired  except  for  the  fact 
that  Gordon  Clapp,  the  General  Manager,  knew  who 
I was.  He  and  I had  several  times  been  in  the  elevator 
together,  both  reading  The  Progressive.  He  was 
amused  at  this  and  struck  up  conversations.  I 
appealed  to  him  when  I was  threatened  with  being 
fired,  and  he  saved  the  job  of  his  “unpatriotic”  and 
lowliest  clerk. 

I never  made  a single  friend  in  that  TV  A office. 
Groups  of  us  would  go  out  for  15  minute  coffee  breaks, 
but  it  was  a rare  time  I was  invited  to  have  lunch  with 
any  girls  from  TV  A.  They  were  uncomfortable  with 
me,  suspicious  of  my  connections  with  that  (possibly 
subversive)  camp  in  the  Gatlinburg  Hills. 

I was  living  in  a furnished  flat,  and  all  of  the 
kitchen  knives  were  dull.  One  weekend  I gathered  up 
all  the  knives  from  my  landlady  and  from  my  kitchen 
and  took  them  out  to  Gatlinburg  to  be  sharpened. 

The  guys  who  did  the  “town  trips”  to  buy  supplies  for 
camp,  came  in  the  next  Tuesday  and  brought  the 
kitchen  knives  to  my  office  in  TV  A.  That  was  a 
procession  to  remember:  four  bearded  men,  all 
bearing  sharpened  knives  aloft,  walked  through  the 
long  corridors  to  my  office.  My  supervisor  was 
enraged,  my  boss  thunderstruck,  and  I laughed  until  I 
hicupped! 

I shared  an  apartment  in  Knoxville  with  a YWCA 
program  executive  who  introduced  me  to  other  young 
women  at  the  Y.  Several  times  I arranged  for  a 
number  of  those  girls  to  visit  the  Gatlinburg  camp 
with  me.  We  all  worked  a 48  hour  week,  so  we’d  pile 
in  a bus  after  work  on  Saturday  night,  getting  to  camp 
well  after  dark.  The  guys  would  clean  out  one  of  the 


barrack  dorms  for  the  girls  to  use.  There  would  be  a 
Saturday  night  party.  Then  we  had  all  Sunday  before 
heading  back  to  Knoxville  on  Sunday  evening.  Two 
marriages  resulted  from  those  visits.  (I  can  still 
remember  the  North  Carolina  boys  eyeing  the  girls 
who  visited  CPS  camps  and  making  audible  remarks 
about  “concubines.”) 

Kelly  served  four  and  a half  years  in  CPS  during 
which  there  were  long  stretches  for  me  of  utter 
loneliness.  I didn’t  understand  pacifism  very  well 
myself,  and  there  I was  among  wives,  sisters  and  girl 
friends  of  servicemen,  obliged  to  explain  (if  not 
justify)  conscientious  objection  in  order  to  feel  loyal 
to  my  husband.  I even  felt  guilty  about  feeling  lonely, 
because  at  least  I knew  that  my  husband  was  safe.  All 
the  other  girl’s  husbands  and  brothers  were  in  the 
thick  of  terrible  battles  in  Europe  or  on  Pacific  islands, 
or  were  in  training  to  go  to  battle. 

My  spiritual/emotional  sustenance  during  CPS 
years  came  from  those  CPS  men  who  accepted  me 
into  their  group  whenever  I could  visit  Kelly.  I 
remember  with  gratitude  the  Meetings  for  Worship; 
attending  regular  CPS  unit  meetings  at  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Mental  Hospital;  exuberant  song-fests  at 
ATC  in  Gatlinburg  (“After-Ten-Club”),  sitting  on 
tables  in  the  kitchen;  the  friendships  in  the  ‘jaundice 
unit”  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  We’re  still  in 
touch  with  friends  from  those  CPS  days  after  forty- 
five  years. 


Betty  and  Kelly  Peckham^  November  1942. 
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Reflections  on  a Tour  of  Israel 
AND  THE  Occupied  Territories 

by  Bea  Miller,  Orange  Qrove  I^eeting 

In  late  August  and  September,  I spent  three  weeks 
as  part  of  a Mid  East  Witness  tour  to  Israel,  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  Our  group  consisted  of  five  women 
ranging  in  age  from  22  to  70  years  (myself).  We  were 
all  strangers  when  we  started  out  but  made  good 
friends  in  our  time  together.  We  reflected  daily  on 
our  experiences  which  helped  to  reduce  stress  and  to 
provide  intellectual  and  spiritual  support.  Mid  East 
Witness  is  headquartered  at  the  Resource  Center  for 
Nonviolence  in  Santa  Cruz  and  sponsored  by  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  It  is  patterned  after 
Witness  for  Peace  which  has  been  sending  delegates 
to  Nicaragua  for  some  years.  The  tour  leader  was 
Deena  Hurwitz,  staff  person  at  the  Resource  Center, 
and  her  associate  Zoughbi  Zoughbi  a Palestinian  from 
Bethlehem. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  preceeding  our  departure 
on  August  26,  the  world’s  eyes  were  on  the  crisis  in 
the  Gulf,  and  there  was  little  in  the  press  about  the 
Israeli/Palestinian  confrontation  except  to  note  the 
demonstrations  in  Jordan  and  elsewhere  supporting 
Saddam.  The  Palestinians  we  met  soon  made  the 
reason  for  their  support  for  Saddam  clear  to  us. 
Palestinians  do  not  like  occupation,  they  said.  We 
have  been  occupied  for  23  years.  Still  the  enemy  of 
our  enemy  is  our  friend. 

What  Palestinians  like  about  Saddam  is  that  he  is 
standing  up  to  the  west.  They  weep  no  crocodile  tears 
for  the  governments  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
which  they  see  as  creatures  of  the  west.  Most  Arabs 
see  the  current  conflict  as  a racist  struggle  for 
resources  by  the  first  world  against  the  third  world. 

Almost  every  Palestinian  with  whom  we  spoke, 
whether  a leader  or  an  ordinary  citizen,  expressed  rage 
and  frustration  at  the  hypocrisy  and  double  standards 
of  the  west. 

They  do  not  forget  that  the  United  States  invaded 
Panama  early  this  year,  killed  thousands  of  people  and 
installed  a government  friendly  to  the  United  States 
with  hardly  a ripple  on  the  international  scene. 

Israel  invaded  Lebanon  in  1982  causing  untold 
death  and  destruction.  The  United  States  vetoed  the 


move  at  the  UN  to  condemn  Israel. 

For  23  years,  the  Israelis  have  maintained  an 
oppressive  and  humiliating  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  while  the  world  looks  the  other  way. 

The  Israeli  government  refuses  to  deal  with  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization,  calling  them 
terrorists,  though  recognized  by  most  of  the  world  as 
the  chosen  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people.  I 
make  no  excuse  for  terrorism,  neither  do  I justify  the 
unrestrained  brutal  practices  of  military  government 
in  the  Occupied  Territories. 

There  are  the  arrests  and  imprisonment  without 
trial  for  six  months  and  longer. 

There  is  Answar  III,  the  Israeli  prison  camp  in  the 
Negev  desert  where  eighty  men  are  confined  in  a tent 
meant  for  twenty,  with  snakes  and  scorpions.  The 
food  is  abominable.  As  punishment  the  men  may  be 
made  to  stand  out  in  the  sun  ( 130  degrees)  for  hours. 
The  camp  is  so  far  out,  visiting  is  not  possible. 

There  is  collective  punishment:  hundreds  of 
homes  of  families  of  prisoners  have  been  demolished. 

There  was  the  incident  at  Rishon  LeZion  (May  19/ 
90)  where  an  Israeli  in  military  uniform  gathered 
some  Palestinian  laborers  and  shot  six  of  them  dead 
and  injured  at  least  six  more.  The  Israelis  regretted 
the  incident  but  disclaimed  responsibility  as  the  deed 
of  one  crazy  person.  But  Palestinians  will  argue  that  it 
is  the  climate  of  hate  and  oppression  that  incites  this 
kind  of  behavior.  The  United  States  vetoed  the  move 
to  investigate,  following  this  incident. 

Only  the  present  need  for  support  from  Arab 
governments  prevented  the  United  States  from 
vetoing  the  call  for  a UN  inquiry  into  the  recent 
tragedy  at  Temple  Mount.  It  is  doubtful  that  there 
will  be  any  unbiased  investigation  of  what  occurred 
there. 

In  the  US  press  much  has  been  made  of  the  PLO 
support  for  Saddam.  A number  of  Palestinian  leaders 
with  whom  we  spoke  emphasized  the  fact  the  the 
Western  press  and  especially  the  US  press  totally 
ignored  the  PLO  statement  issued  immediately  after 
the  Iraqui  invasion  of  Kuwait  which  presented  four 
points.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  any  US  publica- 
tion, I list  the  four  points  here: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  Iraq  troops  from  Kuwait; 

2.  Negotiate  Iraq-Kuwait  question; 

3.  Allow  people  of  Kuwait  to  choose  their  leaders 
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without  interference; 

4.  Reorganize  Arab  interests  to  serve  all  Arab 

peoples. 

Despite  any  events  which  may  erupt  between  the 
dates  in  which  these  remarks  are  written  in  late 
October  and  when  they  see  print,  it  will  remain  vital 
for  Americans  to  understand  Palestinian  attitudes  and 
politics  if  there  is  to  be  hope  for  peace  in  this  crucial 
region.  Palestinians  insist  that  it  is  the  United  States’ 
financial  and  political  support  which  allows  Israel  to 
continue  its  intransigent  refusal  to  negotiate  peace 
with  its  neighbors. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  for 
many  years  supported  self-determination  for  the 
Palestinian  people,  security  for  both  peoples  and  an 
international  conference  under  UN  auspices  to 
negotiate  all  issues.  There  are  a number  of  peace 
groups  in  Israel  which  promulgate  a similar  program. 
Peace  groups  in  Israel  are  proportionately  about  as 
large  as  in  this  country.  The  support  for  Saddam  by 
many  Arabs  has  been  devastating  to  Israeli  peace 
people  because  Israelis  do  not  discount  Saddam’s 
threatening  rhetoric.  They  are  truly  frightened  by 
Saddam.  Nevertheless  there  is  determination  on  all 
sides  to  continue  the  struggle  for  reconciliation  and 
peace. 

We  spent  two  days  with  a family  in  Beit  Sahour 
which  is  a West  Bank  village  where  the  whole  town  is 
engaged  in  tax  refusal.  The  Israeli  military  came  into 
the  family  place  of  business  and  took  everything  in 
the  shop,  valued  far  in  excess  of  taxes  owed,  and  did 
the  same  for  many  of  the  village’s  tax  refusers.  While 
in  Beit  Sahour  we  visited  a family  whose  home  had 
been  demolished.  There  the  family  sat  under  three 
UN  tents  and  contemplated  their  home  in  huge  stone 
chunks  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

We  also  spent  two  days  with  a family  in  Gaza.  I 
was  at  the  Jabalya  refugee  camp,  probably  the  worst. 
Several  of  the  men  of  the  family  were  in  prison.  The 
members  present  were  women  and  children  and  the 
husband  of  one  of  the  women.  Two  children  of  that 
family  had  died  of  tear  gas  inhalation.  The  Israeli 
military  lobs  tear  gas  meant  for  out  door  use  into 
homes. 

One  of  the  last  interviews  on  our  tour  was  with 
Hanan  Ashrawi,  Professor  of  English  at  Bir  Seit 


University,  a leading  feminist  and  spokesperson  for 
the  Palestinian  people.  She  emphasized  what  many 
others  had  said:  the  demonization  of  Saddam  and  the 
PLO,  the  failure  of  the  media  to  cover  the  PLO 
statement;  the  hypocrisy  and  the  double  standard. 
“Don’t  sell  the  Intifada  short,”  she  said.  “It  is  a 
democratic  movement.  The  Arab  countries  are  afraid 
of  it.  New  leadership  is  emerging.  People  should  ask: 
What  have  I done  for  the  Palestinians?  They  want  us 
to  be  white.” 

Finally,  Maggie  Reynolds  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  other 
Quaker  in  our  group,  and  I were  invited  to  tea  at  the 
home  of  Jean  Zaru,  the  Clerk  of  Ramallah  Meeting. 
Jean  was  very  friendly  and  we  talked  of  many  things: 
the  changing  position  of  women,  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  civil  marriage  or  burial  among  Palestinians,  that 
the  only  community  is  the  religious  one.  Jean  said 
that  the  Intifada  had  psychologically  liberated  the 
Palestinians.  The  Meeting  is  engaged  in  a number  of 
activities  including  teaching,  garbage  removal  and 
cleaning  of  wells.  They  also  promote  dialog  with 
Israelis.  Jean  told  us  proudly  that  she  is  a birthright 
Quaker  and  that  the  meeting  emphasized  the 
testimonies  of  simplicity  and  community  in  the 
turmoil  which  surrounds  them. 


Jean  Zaru,  Clerk  of  Ramallah  Meeting.  Photo  by  Maggie 
Reynolds,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting. 
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A Gathered  Meeting 

by  Jean  Mayes,  Santa  Fe  Meeting 

“Mommy?  Mommy?”  Most  of  the  tiny  ones 
entered  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting’s  final 
Meeting  for  Worship  in  their  parents'  arms.  A child 
of  one  of  the  released  Friends  (i.e.  one  who  had  been 
able  to  participate  in  the  entire  Meeting)  was  calmly 
calling  to  her  as  he  searched.  Others,  already  nestled 
in  laps,  echoed  daringly,  “Mommy?”  One  softly 
hummed  a few  notes.  Heads  lifted  with  anticipation. 
Was  there  to  be  ministry  forthcoming?  No  — only 
loud  humming. 

The  white-haired  woman  leaned  on  her  cane  and 
rose.  She  wore  a flowered  wide-brimmed  hat,  suitable 
for  this  brilliant  day  a few  miles  north  of  the  Mexican 
border. 

“Jesus  said,  ‘Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me.  For  until  you  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.’ " 

Ah.  One  of  the  “suffer  the  little  children” 
homilies  trotted  out  to  encourage  parents  to  relax  a 
bit  and  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  by- now 
warbling  young  ones. 

She  continued  with  an  appreciative  comment 
about  the  radiance  that  flows  into  the  Meeting  when 
the  children  enter.  She  then  went  on  in  an  unusual 
vein: 

“1  would  prefer  that  the  children  take  part  in  the 
entire  Meeting  for  Worship  so  they  really  get  a sense 
of  what  Meeting  is  about.  When  early  Friends  were 
all  in  prison,  the  children  kept  Meetings  open.  I 
would  like  for  our  children  to  be  so  much  a part  of 
Meeting  for  Worship  that,  should  all  the  adults  ACT 
upon  their  beliefs  and  all  be  put  in  prison,  nine  and 
ten  year  olds  would  keep  Meetings  open.” 

Meeting  had  plummetted  into  profoundly  centered 
silence,  babies  included  — the  speediest  descent  I’d 
experienced.  The  repect  and  expectation  of  courage 
of  the  spoken  ministry  connected  Spirit  to  Spirit. 
United  in  the  quickened  air,  we  worshipped. 


News  of  Colorado  Regional 
Meetings 

by  Jim  Ray,  Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting 

A bit  over  a year  ago  a Committee  for  Friends  in 
Unity  with  Nature  was  formed  by  a group  in  the 
Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting.  The  Committee’s 
Convener,  Hilary  Hartman,  spear-headed  the  project 
of  “Conservation  Begins  at  Home”  by  having  old 
commodes  replaced  with  more  water-efficient  ones 
and  old  thermostats  with  a fuel-saving  system.  This 
work  was  done  by  Andy  Bardwell,  a Committee 
member.  The  Committee’s  main  achievement,  with 
help  from  House  and  Grounds,  was  to  xeriscape  a 
portion  of  the  Meeting  House  grounds,  planting 
drought-resistant  trees,  shrubs  and  ground  covers  in 
place  of  the  grass  lawn.  Its  completion  was  celebrated 
on  Earth  Day  and  later  tested  by  June’s  record  heat 
and  drought.  It  came  through  pretty  well,  thanks  to 
considerable  TLC. 

The  Fort  Collins  Meeting  is  considering  the 
forming  of  a Peace  and  Social  Concerns  or  Faith  in 
Action  Committee,  starting  with  an  experimental 
group  which  will  determine  such  functions  as  Habitat 
for  Humanity,  letter-writing  and  other  collective 
actions  in  keeping  with  the  values  of  Friends. 

Growth  was  the  theme  as  monthly  meetings  and 
worship  groups  presented  their  reports  at  Colorado 
Regional  Meeting’s  Meeting  for  Business  on  Saturday, 
October  6,  1990. 

Mountain  View,  Boulder,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Fort  Collins  Monthly  Meetings  all  reported  that 
attendance  has  grown  significantly  in  the  past  year. 
Both  Mountain  View  and  Boulder  have  established 
long-range  planning  committees  to  seek  solutions  to 
meeting  house  overcrowding.  Colorado  Springs 
Monthly  Meeting  reported  that  it  has  moved  from  a 
donated  dentist’s  office  to  more  conveniently  located 
space  in  downtown  Colorado  Springs  and  that  its 
building  fund  is  up  to  $3,000.  (Colorado  Springs 
Monthly  Meetings’s  new  mailing  address  is  P.O.  Box 
2514,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901.  Phone:  (719) 
685-5548.) 

Matilda  Hansen  of  Laramie  Preparatory  Meeting 
read  a letter  from  Wyoming  Friends  requesting 
support  from  Colorado  Regional  in  establishing  a 
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Monthly  Meeting  of  the  dispersed  worship  groups  and 
meetings  throughout  Wyoming.  The  meeting 
responded  by  approving  a minute  stating  that 
Colorado  Regional  encouraged  Wyoming  Friends  in 
their  exploration  of  becoming  an  official  monthly 
meeting  and  that  at  least  two  Friends  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  them  in  their  efforts. 

In  other  business,  clerk  Maria  Krenz  read  a letter 
from  Mountain  View  requesting  that  Colorado 
Regional  consider  exploring  a sanctioned  Friends 
Committee  for  Colorado  Legislation  that  would 
represent  Friends  throughout  the  region  at  the  state 
legislature.  After  a discussion  of  the  merits  and 
potential  drawbacks  of  such  a committee,  the  meeting 
adopted  a minute  stating  that  Colorado  Regional 
approves  exploring  the  possibility  of  creating  such  a 
committee.  The  meeting  requested  that  members  of 
monthly  meetings  discuss  this  new  committee  among 
themsleves  and  forward  the  results  of  these  discussions 
to  a representative  at  Mountain  View. 

Maria  announced  that  89  people,  including  22 
young  people,  were  registered  for  Colorado  Regional 
Meeting’s  Fall  Retreat.  The  next  Colorado  Regional 
Meeting  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  April  21,  1991,  at 
Boulder  meetinghouse. 

Note:  The  Regional  Meeting  Highlights  were  written 
by  Pamela  Avery,  of  Mountain  View,  who  was  the 
Meetings  Recording  Clerk. 

Book  Reviews 

by  Kathy  Barnhart,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

T.  Canby  Jones,  Thomas  R*  Kelly:  As  I Remem' 

ber  Him,  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  #284>  Pendle 

Hill  Publications,  Wallingford,  PA  19086. 

$2.50. 

My  1941  copy  of  A Testament  of  Devotion  by 
Thomas  Kelly  begins  with  a brief  biography  of  the 
author.  The  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet,  Thomas  R.  Kelly: 
As  I Remember  Him,  enlarges  on  that  biography  in  a 
deeply  personal  way.  The  author,  T.  Canby  Jones, 
studied  under  Kelly  at  Haverford  College  in  1941 
when  Kelly  died  suddenly  at  age  47.  Jones  only  knew 
Thomas  Kelly  the  last  three  years  of  Kelly’s  life,  but 
the  power  of  his  teachings  and  spiritual  guidance 


influenced  him  for  life. 

The  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  sections.  In  the 
first,  T.  Canby  Jones  summarizes  the  message  of 
Thomas  Kelly.  Jones  quotes  extensively  from  A 
Testament  of  Devotion  describing  a life  lived  on  two 
levels,  a life  of  prayer  without  ceasing,  a call  to  holy 
obedience,  and  the  fruits  of  holy  obedience.  A 
reference  list  in  the  back  of  the  pamphlet  lists  Kelly’s 
writings  and  several  other  sources  on  Kelly’s  life. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  pamphlet,  T.  Canby 
Jones  describes  the  “God  intoxicated  life”  that  was 
Kelly’s.  Kelly  was  the  son  of  two  active  Quakers  from 
Ohio.  He  majored  in  Chemistry  as  an  undergraduate 
and  became  an  evangelical  Christian  in  college. 
Influenced  by  Rufus  Jones  at  Haverford,  Kelly 
switched  majors  and  received  an  MA  in  Philosophy. 
In  1924  Kelly  completed  his  PhD  thesis  from  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

T.  Canby  Jones  portrays  Kelly  as  an  inspired 
teacher,  but  not  as  infallible.  Though  he  was  dubbed 
“St.  Thomas”  in  derision  by  students  at  Haverford 
required  to  attend  meeting  for  worship,  Kelly  was  near 
suicidal  at  one  point  in  his  career.  T.  Canby  Jones 
tells  us  that  Kelly  knew  despair  and  suffering  person- 
ally, making  his  joy  more  deeply  felt.  The  author’s 
love  and  respect  for  Thomas  Kelly  shines  through  this 
pamphlet  and  is  a small  testimony  to  the  miracle  of 
Kelly’s  life. 

Think  on  These  Things:  An  Anthology  oflnspU 
rational  Quotations  by  Leonard  S.  Kenworthy, 
Four  Corners  Press,  Friendly  Press,  Box  726, 
Kennet  Square,  PA  19438,  1987,  346  pgs. 

Our  sources  of  inspiration  come  from  many  places. 
The  right  quotation  can  articulate  an  unformed 
thought,  trigger  meaningful  reflection,  or  fit  perfectly 
into  a piece  of  writing.  Think  on  These  Things,  with 
quotations  selected  over  a forty  year  period,  is  written 
by  Leonard  Kenworthy,  a Friend  from  Pennsylvania. 
Kenworthy  has  made  a personalized  collection  that 
highlights  the  last  fifty  years.  The  book  is  a compact 
paperback,  easy  to  carry  and  refer  to  in  a spare 
moment,  perhaps  on  a daily  basis. 

The  topics  are  arranged  alphabetically,  including 
themes  of  life  such  as  parenting,  youth,  middle-age, 
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(Book  Reviews:  continued  from  page  75) 
faith,  love,  God,  and  social  justice.  The  Table  of 
Contents  lists  topics  ranging  from  Adventure  to 
Youth,  including  surprises  such  as  Trees,  The 
Heavens,  and  Verbs.  A handy  Index  of  Authors  in 
the  back  of  the  book  allows  the  reader  to  find  all  the 
quotations  by  one  author.  For  example,  Douglas 
Steere  is  quoted  twelve  times.  Shakespeare  appears 
twice.  Most  of  the  authors  are  American,  and  almost 
all  are  men.  Some  of  the  entries  are  one  sentence, 
others  are  short  poems,  and  some  are  several  para- 
graphs. 

The  material  in  this  book  is  thought-provoking, 
and  indeed,  inspirational.  Under  the  title  “Books,” 
the  last  quotation  applies  to  Think  on  These  Things: 
“The  best  books  are  those  which  best  teach  each  man 
how  to  live.”  Israel  Abrahams.  This  book  can  be  a 
useful  tool  in  that  endeavor. 

Announcements 

Brinton  Visitor  Program  for  1991-1992 

The  1975  sessions  of  PYM  established  the  Brinton 
Memorial  Visitor  as  a plan  to  “invite  a Friend  to 
travel  amongst  us  in  the  ministry.”  NPYM  and  IMYM 
joined  PYM  in  this  endeavor. 

Now  fifteen  years  later  the  1990  PYM  session 
enthusiastically  appointed  Clare  Sinclair  of  NPYM  as 
the  1991-1992  Brinton  Visitor.  In  response  to  an 
invitation  to  share  some  biographical  material  that 
would  permit  everyone  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  her  and  the  many  interesting  facets  of  her  life, 
Clare  wrote,  “Quakerism  has  been  my  spiritual  home 
for  almost  50  years  and  continues  to  be  the  focus  of 
my  life.” 

“When  Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting  began  in  the 
late  50s,  I was  one  of  the  first  Clerks.  Slowly  with 
encouragement  from  visiting  Friends,  we  grew  and 
became  a Quarterly  Meeting  of  PYM.  During  the 
years  I attended  Phoenix  Monthly  Meeting,  I had  the 
experience  of  being  present  at  the  birth  of  IMYM  and 
I have  watched  it  grow  with  continuing  thankfulness.” 
Currently  Clare  is  Clerk  of  the  Montana  Gathering  of 
Friends  (MGOF),  a Quarterly  Meeting  of  NPYM. 

The  Brinton  Visitor  Committee  feels  that  it  is  a real 
bonus  to  have  a visitor  with  such  close  ties  to  all  three 


Yearly  Meetings. 

Clare  has  served  Friends  in  a rich  variety  of 
rewarding  programs  and  projects.  This  service  has 
included: 

• Two  years  teaching  and  working  at  Olney 
Friends  School  in  Barnesville,  Ohio. 

• Director  of  the  Gaza  Pre-School  project  in  the 
eight  Palestinian  refugee  camps  of  the  Gaza  Strip, 
occupied  Israel. 

• Liason  between  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting  and 
the  many  “Harambee”  (self-help)  secondary 
schools  in  the  Western  Province  of  Kenya. 

• Head  Resident  of  Pendle  Hill  in  1981. 

• Field  Staff  for  the  Far  West  Regional  Office  of 
the  FWCC,  encompassing  the  nine  Western 
States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  visiting 
Friends  in  Western  Canada. 

In  1987  Clare  retired  from  FWCC  and  settled  in 
Helena,  Montana.  In  1988  way  opened  for  Clare  to 
attend  Woodbrooke  where  she  spent  the  academic 
year  in  that  challenging  international  community. 
Since  returning  from  England,  Clare  has  been 
working  as  Religious  Services  Director  at  a Montana 
State  facility  for  delinquent  girls. 

Clare  plans  to  spend  two  months  visiting  in  each 
yearly  meeting:  March  and  April  of  1991  in  PYM, 
September  and  October  of  1991  in  NPYM  and  March 
and  April  of  1992  in  IMYM. 

The  Brinton  Visitor  Committee  feels  that  Clare 
will  be  an  exciting  visitor  to  bring  us  rich  experience 
and  inspiration.  Clare  writes  ‘To  visit  Friends  would 
give  me  new  insights  into  the  working  of  this 
wonderful  Spirit  of  love  and  truth  and  I would  like  to 
share  my  spiritual  journey  with  others." 

Joan  Johnson,  Clerk 
Brinton  Visitor  Committee 

Invitation  from  NWQM  to  a Silent  Retreat 
Adult  members  and  attenders  in  Northwest 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
are  invited  to  participate  in  a Silent  Retreat  at  Camp 
Houston,  Gold  Bar,  WA,  from  6:30  p.m.  Friday, 
February  1,  1991  to  the  rise  of  Meeting  Sunday, 
February  3.  Young  persons  able  to  respect  and  enjoy  a 
silent  retreat  are  also  welcome,  as  are  more  distant 
Friends.  Our  hope  is  to  connect  more  deeply  with  our 
own  authentic  selves,  our  spiritual  communty  and  the 
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Divine. 

Register  before  January  15,  1991  with  Margaret  R. 
Gottlieb,  2603  NE  82nd  St.,  Seattle,  WA  98115. 
Checks  for  the  retreat  fee  of  $30.00  should  be  payable 
to  University  Friends  Meeting.  More  information  will 
be  sent  to  registrants.  Friends  Center  Committee  of 
University  Friends  Meeting  is  sponsor.  Questions? 
Call  Deborah  Gottlieb,  (206)  632-9839. 

Bruce  Folsom  Available  to  Speak  on  **Marriage 
in  Historical  Perspective** 

Bruce  Folsom  is  being  sponsored  by  PYM  Ministry 
and  Oversight  Committee  to  speak  in  Monthly 
Meetings  about  marriage  customs  in  an  historical 
context.  Arrangements  for  Bruce  to  visit  your 
Meeting  may  be  made  by  calling  him  at  (415)  664' 
8033. 

Skills  for  Change  — Youth  Conference 

TTie  Resource  Center  for  Nonviolence,  Santa  Cruz 
is  co-sponsoring  with  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
— Skills  for  Change:  Youth  Leadership  for  Peace 
and  Justice  — a conference  to  be  held  January  3-10, 
1991  in  Santa  Cruz,  California  which  is  open  to  ages 
18-22. 

Skills  for  Change  brings  student  leaders  together  to 
share  experiences,  gain  organizing  and  leadership 
skills,  learn  first-hand  about  critical  social  issues,  and 
become  empowered  to  work  for  justice  and  peace. 

Deadline:  Call  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  would  like  to  get 
application  materials,  please  contact  Youth  Activities 
at  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Box  271,  Nyack, 
NY  10960,  (914)  358-4601. 

Memorial  Minutes 

Charlotte  Edgar  Wise 

Charlotte  Edgar  Wise,  69,  died  May  27,  1990  in 
Portland  of  bone  cancer.  Charlotte  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Portland,  graduated  from  Reed  college,  and 
acquired  much  of  her  extensive  library  while  working 
in  the  Reed  bookstore  the  following  year.  She  earned 
a masters  degree  in  English  literature  from  Columbia 
University,  and  then  began  her  teaching  career  at  a 


private  girls  preparative  school  in  Connecticut.  Char- 
lotte continued  teaching  upon  her  return  to  Portland 
until  her  early  retirement  in  1964  due  to  poor  health. 
She  came  to  Friends  after  rejecting  her  Christian 
Science  upbringing  and  extensively  reading  on  world 
religions,  philosophy,  and  practice.  In  1978  Charlotte 
joined  Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting. 

Charlotte  was  a vital  member  of  Multnomah 
Monthly  Meeting.  Hers  was  a quiet  ministry  of 
friendship.  She  related  to  old  and  new  Friends  and 
attenders  with  a quality  of  engagement  that  extended 
love,  care  and  acceptance.  For  a number  of  years 
Charlotte  was  the  first  phone  contact  a visitor  had 
with  the  Meeting.  Charlotte’s  broad  interest  in 
philosophy  and  religion  enriched  our  spiritual  life. 

She  had  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  curiosity  about 
ideas  and  people.  She  is  survived  by  the  Meeting 
which  considered  itself  her  family. 

Allen  Gates 

Allen  Gates,  a Friend  who  came  to  Multnomah 
Meeting  less  than  a year  ago,  died  Sunday  July  8, 

1990.  Allen  and  his  wife,  Yoko,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  by  almost  a year,  were  members  of  San  Diego 
Monthly  Meeting,  having  transferred  their  member- 
ship from  Westerly,  RI.  Allen  and  Yoko  served  their 
meetings  through  their  extraordinary  musical  talent. 

Allen  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  in 
1963  from  Lewis  and  Clark  college;  certificates  from 
Osoha  University  in  1965  and  Tokyo  University  of 
Arts  in  1967;  Master  of  Music  in  1969  and  Doctor  of 
Musical  Arts  in  1972  from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton; and  Master  of  Fine  Arts  from  Brooklyn  College 
in  1983. 

He  was  Humanities  Division  Chairman  and  Music 
Dept.  Chair,  and  Professor  of  Music  at  Clark  College, 
Vancouver  from  1972  to  1981;  Exec.  Director, 
Brooklyn  College  Preparatory  Center  1981-83;  Exec. 
Dir.,  Center  for  the  Arts,  Westerly,  RI  1986-86;  Exec. 
Dir.,  Camerata  School  of  Music  and  Dance,  West 
Hartford,  CT,  1987-88;  Exec.  Dir.,  Young  Audiences 
of  San  Diego,  July  1988  until  illness  forced  his  retire- 
ment. 

Allen  came  to  our  Meeting  of  Friends,  asking  us  to 
be  his  family  for  spiritual  companionship  and  for 
assistance  in  ordering  his  final  days.  Those  of  us  who 
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(Memorial  Minutes:  continued  from  page  77) 
gathered  close  to  Allen  found  we  were  privileged  to 
accompany  a very  special  person  for  this  brief  time  — 
as  if  we  held  a precious  gem  — for  a moment. 
Friendship  and  love  are  not  measured  by  length  of 
time,  for  in  the  eyes  of  a friend  we  see  love,  the  Light 
of  Truth  which  guides  us  all  in  our  journey  through 
living. 

We  feel  humble  as  Friends  to  have  been  sought  out 
and  entrusted  with  Allen’s  living  and  dying. 

Allen  and  Yoko’s  daughter,  Joemy,  who  had  her 
tenth  birthday  four  days  before  her  father  died,  is 
living  with  her  godparents  and  legal  guardians,  Robin 
and  Edie  Hartshome  in  Berkeley,  CA. 

A Memorial  to  celebrate  the  life  of  Allen  Gates 
was  held  at  the  Meetinghouse  Sunday,  August  5 at 
7:00  pm. 


Palo  Alto  Meeting's  Minute  on  Military 
Intervention  in  the  Middle  East 

The  Peace  and  Social  Action  Committee  of  Palo 
Alto  Friends  Meeting  (Quakers)  believe  the  problems 
besetting  the  Middle  East  are  beyond  any  military 
solution.  We  oppose  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
the  invasion  of  all  the  countries  which  now  occupy 
the  territories  of  other  nations.  We  prefer  a single 
standard  of  justice  which  compares  Saddam  Hussein’s 
policies  and  actions  with  the  similar  practices  of  other 
nations.  There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle  East  as 
long  as  any  state  occupies  all  or  part  of  another.  We 
question  the  hypocrisy  of  the  United  States  and  Israel 
which  condemns  Iraq  for  occupation  of  Kuwait  when 
these  countries  are  presently  occupying  territories  of 
the  Palestinians  and  Panama.  It  appears  this 
hypocrisy  has  evidently  disillusioned  the  PLO  and 
diverted  their  support  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

We  call  on  President  Bush  to  withdraw  all 
American  forces  from  the  region  and  to  commit  this 
nation  to  a policy  which  would  use  the  resources  of 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of 
Iraq  from  Kuwait,  of  Syria  from  Lebanon,  and  Israel 
from  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  Strip,  Golan  Heights  and 
southern  Lebanon. 


We  ask  that  the  United  States  respond  to  the  crisis 
with  restraint.  We  feel  the  United  States  military 
intervention  or  shows  of  force  will  escalate  the  crisis. 
We  ask  that  the  United  States  cooperate  with  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations,  League  of  Arab  states, 
and  others  to  find  a diplomatic  solution  to  the  crisis. 
The  United  States  needs  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
Muslim  Arabs  who  abhor  foreign  military  interven- 
tion in  the  Arab  world. 

We  ask  that  the  shroud  of  secrecy  which  bars  the 
press  from  the  scene  be  lifted.  We  ask  that  the 
emphasis  be  on  diplomatic  negotiations  and  that  the 
United  States  government  with-hold  strident  rhetoric 
which  inflames  the  situation  and  hardens  Saddam 
Hussein’s  resolve  to  keep  his  forces  in  Kuwait.  We 
believe  no  positive  result  can  come  from  humiliating 
Saddam  Hussein.  We  ask  that  the  United  States 
participate  in  efforts  with  the  UN  and  others  to  share 
in  the  responsibility  to  help  relieve  Jordan  of  the 
tremendous  burden  of  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees. 
We  support  vigorous,  peaceful,  diplomatic  efforts  to 
help  resolve  deep  seated  disputes  in  the  Middle  East. 


Calm  and  Turbulence 
Dear  Editor 

We  frequently  hear  expressions  of  thanks  for  the 
respite  that  Worship  offers  us  from  the  turbulence  of 
the  world  at  large,  and  from  the  daily  turbulence  of 
our  lives.  We  speak  reverently  of  silence.  We  seek 
the  calm,  the  center,  the  “still  small  voice.” 

One  shining  Firstday  morning,  following  a much 
needed  thunderous  rain  storm,  I became  aware  of  how 
much  we  need  turbulence.  I thought  of  sailors  who 
have  been  becalmed,  who  prayed  for  a wind,  any 
wind,  by  which  to  sail. 

I then  pictured  the  world  beneath  the  sea  and  saw 
how  turbulence  brings  vital  nutrients  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  to  the  zone  of  light  where  the 
plankton  thrive  and  the  fishes  swim.  There  is 
turbulence  in  the  dance  of  a creek  over  the  rocks 
bubbling  oxygen  into  the  stream.  There  seems  to  be  a 
purpose  served  in  most  natural  turbulence. 
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What,  I asked  myself  amid  the  calm  of  Worship, 
what  are  the  purposes  of  the  turbulence  in  my  life? 

Sandra  Moon  Farley,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

In  Appreciation 
Dear  Editor, 

Dan  Seeger’s  address  (in  the  September  issue  F.B.) 
is  a truly  great  understanding  of  Quakerism. 

Your  Friends  Bulletin  represents  Quaker  Thought 

with  admirable  courage  and  perception. 

With  love  and  peace, 
Mary  Louise  0*Hara 
La  JoUa 
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Advertisements 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the  beliefs  and 
testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge 
$8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID, 
payment  accompanying  copy.  Graphic  services  available 
through  Friends  Bulletin.  Write  for  an  estimate.  Send  for 
information  sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  me- 
chanical requirements.  Copy  deadline:  45  days  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 

NEED  A DESKTOP  PUBLISHER? 

The  Friends  Bulletin  desktop  publisher  is  available  to 
typeset  your  pamphlet,  manuscript,  newsletter,  etc.  We 
work  with  you  and  your  budget  Graphic  design, 
scanning  and  modem  services  available.  Write  or  call  us 
at  Phoenix  Type  and  Design,  Rt.  2 Box  260,  Liberty  Hill, 
TX  78642.  (512)  778-6434. 

The  Central  American  Committee,  Orange  Grove 
Meeting,  is  offering  A Feast  of  Friendship:  A Sanctuary 
Cookbook,  third  edition.  Excellent  Christmas  gifts;  we’ll 
enclose  a card  at  request.  $7  donation  plus  $1  requested 
(or  more).  Order  from  Elaine  Wadle,  1 240  S.  Orange,  #H, 
Glendale,  CA  91 204,  checks  payable  to  Orange  Grove 
Meeting. 


An  Ideal  Gift 

For  Weddings,  Birthdays,  Hoiidays,  or  Yourseif 
SONNETS  ON  COURTSHIP,  MARRIAGE,  AND 
FAMILY 

by  KENNETH  BOULDING 
(Second  Edition) 

Send  $1 1.50  to  Peaceable  Press,  4664  North  Rob’s 
Lane,  Bloomington,  IN  47401. 

Price  includes  mailing  cost 
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A Winter's  Tale 

Almost  winter  again.  The  trees  are  bare. 

The  finally  quiet  lake 

Brims  with  reflected  evening.  Only  the  air 
Shivers,  about  to  break 
With  snow.  As  I give  way  to  the  cold,  I find 
What  it  is  the  years  have  yielded,  hold  it  in  mind. 
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Then  release  it  into  the  dusk.  The  clear  water. 
Glassing  the  gathered  sky. 

Hides  dark  lives.  They  have  pulled  the  sun 
through  the  mirror 
And  changed,  as  a wracked  cry 
Held  back  can  change  to  a song.  And  now, 
silence. 

Yet  something  is  unfolding  there  — a presence 

A quavering  glitter,  beams,  radiated 
From  the  core  of  a drowned  star. 

Faint  at  first,  a fire  catches.  I've  waited 
Enough.  The  time  that  was  far. 

Whose  coming  I trusted,  is  close  as  the  last  gold 
spill 

Of  sun  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  I've  but  to  be 
still  — 

It  will  come.  Faith  — it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
promise. 

I have  known  the  strongest  vow 

To  fail.  But  not  faith  fail.  The  very  grass 

That  lives  through  winter  now 

Lies  hidden:  All  that  was  freely  loved  and  let  go 

Returns,  of  its  own  strong  will,  after  the  snow. 

— Phyllis  H.  Thompson 
[Originally  published  as  "Hermione"  in  The  Ghosts 
of  Who  We  Were,  University  of  Illinois  Press, 

1986.] 
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Friends  Bulletin  Search 

The  Friends  Bulletin  Committee  an- 
nounces an  opening  for  the  position  of 
Editor  of  Friends  Bulletin,  with  training  to 
begin  mid- August  1991.  Interested  Friends 
from  any  of  the  three  Yearly  Meetings 
served  by  Friends  Bulletin  should  write  or  call 
Sonda  Beal,  Clerk,  814  Stannage  Ave., 
Albany,  CA  94706,  (415)  524-2518,  fora 
job  announcement  and/or  further  informa- 
tion. 


